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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Just before World War I the main question of public int j 

of the industries to the educational system, Reca here en 
tional Law of 1913, the Smith Bill and the Smith-Hughes Act had been passed A 
a aili remang of the public school system had been inefficeint and inadequate E 
y outworn and outgrown traditions and incapable of comprehending the conditions and 
Ties. z 
The School Board had in- 
d about $18,000 in ma- 
uipment. Her- 


that 


needs o: the times. It was, 
argued that the schools were: 
not related to real life and 
. therefore eco- . 
nomically use- 
: less. 
Within a 
: given year in, 
Indiana more: 
than 92,000 
: children en- 
tered first 
grade, 55,000 
reached the 
fifth grade 
when they 
could escape, 
provided they were 14 years 
old. Forty thousand reached 
the eighth grade; less than 
11,000 received diplomas from 
commissioned high <-hools. 
What became of the 80,000 
who entered the first grade? 
The United States Commis- 
sioner of Education reported 
that less than 2 per cent of 
the total school population go 
beyon? high school. (Remem- 
ber these statistics were gath- 
ered nearly 50 years ago.) 
Youth, age and infirmity 
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ı kept 39 per cent of our total 


populetion from doing any 
preductive work. Twenty- 
three per cent were in the 
homes and got no direct 
wages, yet made up the larg- 
est, mos: constant and most 
important group of useful 
people in the world. Thirty- 
eight in every 100 did the 
cutside labor, but in some oc- 
cupaiions there were dull sea- 
sons, some were on vacations, 
etc., so the net result was 
that 3042 per cent of the pop- 
ulation did the world’s work. 
Of this number 12 per cent 
were engaged in agriculture, 
8 per cent in manufacturing 
mechanical pursuits, 6 
per cent in domestic service, 


| 5 per cent were in trade and 
' transportation, 


and 1% 
cent in the professions. 

Strange as it may seem, the 
public schools have been con- 


per 


|! ducted during untold ages for 
¡ this 1% per cent. 
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A 
Possibilities Explored. 


In August, 1915, the Terre 
Haute School Trustees ap- 
pointed a special committee 
to look into the matter of 
obtaining a suitable location 
for a vocational school. Serv- 
ing on this committee were: 
George W. Greenleaf, Stella 
C. Stimson, John R. Harkness 
and Herbert Briggs. 

According to their findings 
the best building obtainable 
at that time was the unused 
old Labor Temple Laundry 
building at Seventh and Lafa- 
yette. The committee visited 
the building along with Dr. 
w. F. Book, Deputy State 
Superintendent in charze of 
vocational work. 

On Aug. 23, 1915, the 

school trustees entered into a 
lease with Charles E. Temple 
for the rental of the building 
at 705 Lafayette avenue, 
which was located about 
where the Standard Market 
is now. The lease was to run 
from Sept. 1, 1915, to Aug. 1, 


1917, costing $75 per month 
the first year and $100 per 
month afterwards. 

In October the following 
teachers were hired for the 
vocational school: Charles N. 
Stevens and Carl D. Cleaver 
at $4.50 per day; and Charles 
A. Cook at $4 per day. 

And so, Terre Haute's first 
vocational school for men and 
boys was established in 1915. 
It was understood that the 
building was only to be tem- 
porary quarters for the school. 
As soon as it was possible the 
school would occupy the 
buildings and grounds used 
by Rose Polytechnic Institute 
which we now know as Gerst- 
meyer High School. 

The law under which the 
state-aided school was estah- 
lished provided that the 
school should prepare jour- 
neymen mechanic in those 
trades which could be taught 
within the school; course of 
study consisted of three 
school years or about 4300 
hours divided equally between 
shop work and academic work. 
In 1917' the school was tcach- 
ing draughtsman, carpenter, 
cabinet-maker, pattern-maker, 
blacksmith, machinist, electri- 


ger DLL 


\ 


| veste 
chinery ani eq t r 
bert Briggs was the first di- 
rector of vocational education. 
Women Are Recognized. 


The first Vocaticaal School 
for Girls aud Women was or- 
ganized 
Law of 
street. This 
sewing, 
linery, 


School B 
a departme 
to the voca 
first class (a 


| 


under 


1913 at 660 Poplar 
school 

dressmaking, 
cooking, l 
English, art and design. 
In September, 
oard voted to add 
nt of salesmanship 
tional school. The 


1 girls) met in 
the Chamber of Commerce 
the following m 

At the request of the War 
Department, 
Board 
classes for 
training, short 


the 
organized 
war emergency 


the Indiana 


taught 
mil- 
arithmetic, 


1917, the 


| 


onth. 


School 
special 


direct courses 


of instruction to fit nen in 


times of great 
telegraphy 
chanical work. 
vided evening 


emergency, it: 


and special me- 


They also pro- 
classes. 


The 1915 and 1916 city 


directories do 
cational schoo 


they were listed as: 


not list the vo- 
Is, but in 1918 


Girls’ 


Vocational School, 660 Pop- 
lar; Vocational School, Men 
and Boys, 705 Lafayette ave- 
nue, Herbert Briggs, director. 


In 1920 
the same, 


E. Locke was the 
ncipai of the Girls 


new pri 


the locations were 
but the late Clara 


listed as the 


t School, while Chas. F. Gros- 


jean 


had been promoted to 


i take 
director. 


Mr. Briggs’ position as 


By 1922 the Girls’ School 


listed 


| corner of Se 


AAA 


Red 


as at the 


southeast 
venth and Swan 


ES os aa 
Fairbanks: Mom. Ejbrary z 
La A ee 


streets, still had Miss Locke 
as principal, but the Boys' 
School was under the direc- 
tion of Hubert Fisher, prin- 
cipal. 

In 1925 the Girls’ School 
was moved to the northeast 
corner of Twelth and Chest- 
nut, and the Boys’ School 
had moved to Gerstmeyer 
Technical High School at Thir- 
teenth and Locust. No prin- 
cipals were listed. 

In 1927 the only change was 
that Guy Stantz had become 
the principal. 

Mementoes of the Schools. 


Before leaving for Florida 
to make their home the 
George Reynolds turned over 
to me some interesting items 
of the early vocational schools 
here. First, is a group pic 
ture of the Girls’ School taken 
in front of their building with 
their teachers. Secondly, a 
group picture of the larger 
Boys' School with their teach- 
ers. None of the persons in 
the photographs is identified. 

The third item is Share 
Number 23 which cost ten 
cents of the capital stock of 


the Vocational Review Pub- e 


lishing Company. This docu- 

ment was signed by The- 

ophilus Winston, secretary 

and Henry Bockman, presi- | 
dent. 1 learned later that the | 
other officer was Guy Bow- 

sher, vice president. 


The fourth item was a Copy 


of this little school publica- 


tion, The Vocational Review, 
dated February 22, 1919, con- 
taining 12 pages of school 
news and the usual funny 
happenings between students 
and their instructors. A class 
prophesy- as to where some 
of the students might be in 
the year 1940 and what they 
might be doing is most inter- 
esting. This issue of The 
Review was printed by Jack- 
son Jewett, a student. 
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Domestic Arts. 
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cation purchased from Demas Deming 
least corner of Poplar and Center streets. 
d floor ei 7 ‚by the art department of Wiley High 

School. The two front rooms werte u the clothing department of Wiley. The 
remaining rooms were not used und yruary, 1916. when the. Girls’ Vocational 
School was established upon the recom rendation 0 J. Waits, superintendent 
of schools, and Herbert Briggs, re f Vocational) Education. Miss Clara E. 
Locke, head of th ‘Foods Dep: High School, was chosen to 


take charge of ney “school at 660 E y i 
ed. r the provisions of the Indiana State Vocational Education baw“ 
is G Vocational School pro vided training. for girls and women who 
essmaking or millinery as a trade or who wished to learn home- 
N . . . A “ $ f 
“were just beginning to wake up fo the fact that homemaking re- 
aining the same as any other pr o@agion. : 
The new school offered a general two-vear cou sein homemaking; a one-year 
course in dressmaking, millinery or cooking for those who wished to enter trades;. 
and part-time classes for those who were not able to attend daily. The school was 
open to graduates of the eighth grade, all girls over 14 years of age who had fin- 
ished the seventh grade, and women. ` > 
The sewing tables and laboratory ta bles for the new school were made by the 
Boys’ Vocational School which had been established in September, 1915. 
’ Ben = The living» room, dining 
room and kitchen on the south 
side of the building were fur- 
nished as they wauld be in a 
regular home. The, other 
rooms were equipped as foods 
and clothing 
laboratories. sit 
Mona Gad- ! 
berry was se- i 
lected lo teach I 
academic work; 
Carolyn M.| 
Licht, milli- 
nery; and Mrs. pi 
Clara B. Graul, jj 
dressmaking. 
The latter two “| 
teachers had DOROTHY J. 
had exnerience CLARK 
in trade work ais Pia 
and were well qualified =t 
train others. ar 
Because of little publicity. 
there were only two giris, 
Helen Shaw and Doris Garder- 
wine, enrolled for all-day work 
when the first classes were” 
held in March. 1916. Howeer, 
there were fifty enrolled in: 
part-time classes. Prod 
The next fall, 1916, 25 all, 
day pupils and 150 women en 
rolled. Miss Gadberry re) 
turned lo the grades, and. Miss 
Nadine Reed, a trained home 
economics teacher. took her 
‚place. Miss Rosa B. Griffith. 
art supervisor. taught dress 
design to dressmaking stu- 
dents. In Janurary, twenty 
new girls entered. a total of 45 
for the year. 


a large brickeda 


- 


The second floo 


In September. 1917, a new 
commercial department was 
added. Miss Jessie E. Pick: ` 
eit, a graduate of Browns 
Business College. was select- 
ed to teach. shorthand „and 
tvpewriting. These subjects 
were part of a new course 
called Home Making Com- 
mercial Course. Half the 
schoo! dav was occupied with 
English. Civics and commer- 


Continued On Page 9, Col. 1. 
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clal subjects. and home eco 
nomics was taught the other 
half. Miss Pauline C. Bern- 
heímer taught one class a day 
in English. Miss Marguerite | 
Debs taught a class in Foods. 
During 1917-1918 some 53 pu- | 
pils were enrolled in all-day 
elasses. The part-time classes 
and night classes continued Lo 
grow and Mrs. Graul and Miss 
Licht were busy day and! 


night. Miss Bernheimer be- 
came a regular member of the 
faculty, and during the year 
8° all-day pupils were en 
rolled. In June Miss Reed was 
married. and Miss Lucille.| 
Armstrong was appointed” to j 
take her place. i 


Enrollment during. the next | 
year was so large that Miss | 
Beulah Trent was appointed 
to teach typing, Mr. H. V. 
Stark to teach bookkeeping | 
which Miss Locke had taught’ 
in addition to her home eco- | 
nomics classes. Mr. C. E.: 
Caldwell succeeded Mr. Stark | 
the second semester. ; | 


Enrollment of all-day’ pu- ' 


pils during 1920-3921 was so 
large, 179, that two faculty 
members were added. Mrs. 
Ida Post the first. semester 
succeeded by Miss “Martha 
Williams; and” Miss” Tressia 
Vandivier, home economics. 
in January. Mr. Davle Covle 
succeeded Mr. Caldwell 

_ More room was also needed | 
so the dressmaking andbook- | 
so the dresmaking and bock- 
keeping clases under ‘irs. 
Graul and Mr. Coyle were | 
transferred to the Rose School | 
at Third and Oak streets | 
which was not being used. | 
Iin May, 1921, the building 


